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By Steven LeBlanc 


Steven LeBlanc is an archaeologist 
and director of the Mimbres Founda¬ 
tion. He has conducted research in 
the Zuni and El Mono region. 


The seven cities of Cibola were 
the tantalizing objective of 
Coronado's sixteenth century 
expedition. These "seven cities" 
were actually the historic Zuni 
pueblos. Over the years, the term 
Cibola has taken on an 
archaeological significance broader 
than the word's original meaning. 
Cibola now refers to an area 
centered around historic Zuni, but 
much larger than today's 


reservation. The region, which 
includes some 6,000 square miles, 
can be seen on the accompanying 
map. It contains sites of many 
periods, not all of which were 
necessarily the homes of direct 
ancestors of the Zuni. The culture 
and history of the Zuni people are 
not simple results of the evolution 
of a single cultural group living in 
one place. The archaeological 
challenge in the region is to 
discover the relationship of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the 
Cibola region with the historic 
Zuni. Thus, to understand Cibolan 
history, one must see it in the 
context of developments in the 
Greater Southwest. 


Early Developments 

The earliest archaeological 
remains from the general area are 
for the Paleoindian period and 
consist primarily of isolated spear 
points. These distinctive points of 
the Clovis and Folsom types date 
around 9000-8000 B.C. A few 
possible base camps or hunting 
camps are known but none has 
been studied in the Cibola area. 
Finds of these early cultures are 
less common here than in lower 
areas such as the Rio Grande 
Valley and the eastern plains of 
New Mexico. Part of the adaptation 
of these early people was the 
hunting of large, now extinct game 
such as mammoths and giant 
bison. Such fauna may have been 
more common on lower and more 
open terrain, which may account 
for the sparseness of remains in the 
Cibola area. 

By about 5000 B.C., the Paleoindian 
adaptation had been replaced by 
what is termed the Desert Culture 
or the Archaic period. Numerous 
sites are known at a variety of 
locations in the area. Rock over¬ 
hangs or rock shelters were 
frequently utilized, but sites are 
also found along the shores of 
prehistoric lakes and at other good 
water sources. 


Atsinna Ruin and the El Mono Valley, photo by David Noble. 
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The Zuni and El Morro Area in New Mexico 



After the large fauna disappeared, 
the Archaic adaptation focused on 
the use of a very wide variety of 
animals and plants. Special groups 
of people were small and probably 
varied in size with the season, 
coming together when resources 
were abundant, perhaps in the late 
summer and early fall, and then 
breaking into smaller family groups 
again when food became scarcer. 
Settlements were not permanent 
and houses were dome-shaped 
structures of poles and brush built 
over a shallow pit in the ground. 
This subsistence way of life, known 


as hunting and gathering, existed 
throughout the Southwest, and in 
fact throughout the Americas at 
this time. 

It is unclear if the Archaic 
peoples were the descendants of 
the preceding Paleoindians. 
Perhaps the Paleoindians followed 
the remaining herds of big game 
out onto the plains, leaving their 
former territory to be occupied by 
new groups. Or it may be that the 
disappearance of the large game so 
transformed the life style of the 
early hunters that the Archaic 
people, who appear to be culturally 


different, were really the 
descendants of the earlier big game 
hunters and were simply forced to 
adapt to a new way of life. 

The nomadic hunting and 
gathering life style existed for 
several thousand years, until just 
after the beginning of the Christian 
era. At this time, a major 
transformation occurred, which 
resulted in the development of 
Puebloan society. The change 
revolved around the adoption of 
farming as the basis of subsistence. 
Domestic corn had spread 
northward from Mexico in the last 
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millennium B.C., but it had little 
impact on the hunters and 
gatherers. The population had 
increased and permanent villages 
are known by about A.D. 1, but 
pottery was not yet produced, and 
the Archaic life style had continued 
little changed over the centuries. 

Settled Village Life 

Sometime around A.D. 300-400 
there began a transformation in the 
old hunter and gatherer life style. 
The major change revolved around 
the people becoming farmers; 
however, this development 
affected almost every aspect of the 
society. It led to the construction of 
substantial structures and real 
villages. Houses were semisubterra¬ 
nean pithouses, the lower part of 
the wall being the side of the pit 
and the floor the firm subsurface 
earth. Each dwelling had a main 
chamber and a small antechamber. 
The roof was supported by four 
main posts, and a superstructure of 
wooden poles was covered by 
brush or reeds and capped with 
adobe. These houses were much 
like earth igloos. Domestic houses 
were built in this form for some 500 
years and then evolved into 
ceremonial kivas. Villages also had 
underground storage pits. 

By A.D. 700, a regular pattern of 
architectural features had evolved. 
The storage pits had been replaced 
by room-like structures having 
walls lined with vertical slabs. 

These storage structures usually 
occurred in small clusters; to the 
southeast of them would be a 
pithouse with a trash mound 
outside its southeastern wall. 

These groupings of storage rooms, 
habitation sites, and refuse 
deposits were thus oriented along a 
northwest-southeast axis. This 
orientation characterized all 
building in Cibola for the next 500 
years. After that time, it was finally 
abandoned. 

The three important domestic 
crops — corn, beans, and squash 
— were increasingly utilized. Corn 


was ground on metates (flat 
grinding stones) with manos 
(cylindrical hand-held stones), an 
old and very effective method. 
Villages of up to fifty rooms have 
been located at Cibola, most of 
them near drainages, such as the 
Zuni River, which were well suited 
for agriculture. 

As the patterns of settled village 
life emerged, various forms of 
pottery developed. Early painted 
ceramics were characterized by the 
use of black paint on a white 
background. This color scheme 
remained the dominant one until 
almost the 1300s. 

While the settlements in the 
Cibola area showed some 
distinctive characteristics, the 
house forms, pottery styles, and 
other traits of village life were 
much like those seen around the 
rest of the Southwest's northern 
region. These basic patterns have 
been termed Anasazi, in contrast to 
the patterns identified in the 
southern part of New Mexico and 
Arizona, designated as Mogollon 
and Hohokam. Cibola is the 
southern branch of the region 
where the Anasazi life style 
predominated. This Anasazi region 
was bordered by the lands 


inhabited today by the Hopi and by 
the Mesa Verde and Rio Grande 
areas. The communities were 
small, egalitarian, and autonomous. 
Successful adaptation to the 
southwestern environment had 
evolved, and it worked well for 
some 200 years. Then, within a few 
centuries, this way of life was 
radically transformed several times, 
and the distinctive Cibolan culture 
emerged. The first step in this 
transformation process was the 
result of events that began to the 
north in Chaco Canyon. For a 
hundred years, the history of 
Cibola and Chaco Canyon became 
intertwined. 



Tularosa Black-on-white jar. Photo by 
Lynn Lown. 



Kalgeto Black-on-white dipper. Photo by Lynn Lown. 
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Cibola and the Developments 

_ of Chaco Canyon 

Archaeologists working in the 
1920s in the Cibola area noted the 
presence of sites, such as the 
Village of the Great Kivas, that 
were surprisingly like those of the 
Chaco area. These were recognized 
in the heart of Zuni and to the west 
along the Rio Puerco. Sites similar 
to those in Chaco Canyon were 
also noted as far north as Colorado. 
For fifty years, archaeologists were 
perplexed by these sites. Finally in 
the 1970s, it was determined that 
many of these Chaco-like sites 
were in fact outlying communities 
related to the central settlement at 
Chaco Canyon. It was the 
discovery of prehistoric roads 
(broad, straight footpaths) linking 
these sites to those in the canyon 
that provided the convincing 
evidence. These Chaco outlyers, as 
they are now called, are found over 
much of the San Juan Basin and 
beyond, and several hundred miles 
of roads linking the sites are now 
known. 

Only in the last few years have 
archaeologists realized that these 
Chaco-related communities also 
exist throughout Cibola. (So far, no 
roads linking the Cibolan 
settlements with Chaco have been 
found; however, as yet no one has 
looked for Chaco roads in Cibola.) 
This new perception is drastically 
changing our ideas about Cibolan 
prehistory. We now see that Chaco 
towns were spread throughout 
Cibola, in some areas every ten 
miles. Each Chacoan outlyer 
consisted of a multistoried 
Puebloan structure — a "bighouse," 
with round kivas built into the 
room areas. Usually nearby was a 
very large great kiva (about fifty 
feet in diameter). This pattern has 
long been familiar in Chaco 
Canyon itself. Surrounding such a 
center are thirty or more small 
pueblos. These had roughly five to 
twenty rooms and were single 
storied. It now appears that most 
of the population of Cibola was 


part of these communities, which 
were in direct economic linkage 
with Chaco Canyon. Food stuffs 
and other goods were probably 
sent to Chaco from these outlying 
communities, and the local 
population also probably sup¬ 
ported some form of chief-like 
individual or group, who resided 
in the bighouse. 


the individual sites continued to 
cluster so that larger aggregates 
existed. 

Just prior to and during the 
period of Chaco interaction, the 
nature of houses and sites 
changed. The long-standing use of 
pithouses as habitation rooms 
declined, and masonry rooms were 
built above ground. While a few 



Village of the Great Kivas, Nutria Valley, at the time of excavations by Frank H. H. Roberts. 
From Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin III. 


The Village of the Great Kivas in 
Nutria Canyon at Zuni is the best 
example of such a Chacoan 
community in Cibola, but others 
exist in various places on the 
reservation and beyond. It appears 
that these towns sprang up in the 
A.D. 1000s and that after a duration 
of about 150 years the Chaco-based 
culture collapsed and the 
relationship between Cibola and 
Chaco broke down. 

During this interval, the pattern 
of small, autonomous communities 
gave way to larger communities 
that were politically and economi¬ 
cally linked with Chaco. After the 
linkage broke down, there was not 
a complete reversion back to the 
old organizational pattern. Individ¬ 
ual sites remained larger, and room 
blocks of twenty to forty rooms 
were not uncommon. Moreover, 


multistoried bighouses were built, 
the typical pueblo was single 
storied with a row or two of rooms, 
often built in an L shape. Rooms 
were added on as needed, and 
rather haphazard room blocks 
grew. In front of the rooms was 
frequently an underground round 
kiva, which evolved from the 
earlier pithouse. It was entered via 
the roof, and its standard features 
were an airshaft, deflector, 
fireplace, and sipapu (a small hole 
in the floor symbolizing the 
opening through which the 
ancestors emerged from the 
underground world). 

Cibolan population growth had 
been significant since the A.D. 300s. 
By 1000-1100, sites existed at 
numerous locations below eleva¬ 
tions of 6,700-7,000 feet. 
Agriculture was carried out not 
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only along flood plains but also in 
upland areas where dry farming 
was developed. Perhaps 20,000 or 
more people resided in the Cibola 
area by 1100. Over the next 300 
years, this population declined 
dramatically. 


The Great Pueblos 

After the collapse of the Chaco 
culture and the end of its impact on 
Cibola, there were at first few 
changes. Great kivas were no 
longer built, and bighouses were 
not constructed, but the average 
smaller site was little changed over 
its precursors. (There were, 
however, changes in pottery: black 
paint on a red background became 
increasingly common.) 

A shift in settlement location 
began in the late 1100s and 
accelerated in the 1200s. Villages 
were founded at increasingly 
higher elevations. After 1250, the 
majority of the population probably 
lived above 7,200 feet, and a large 
population was resident in the 
immediate vicinity of El Morro 
National Monument. This habita¬ 
tion pattern is surprising, as today 
in these areas the growing season 
is too short for corn to mature. 
However, the interval 1250-1300 
was one of particularly poor 
rainfall, which is frequently called 


the Great Drought. Most likely, the 
climatic conditions that caused the 
drought also caused a change in 
the length of the growing season, 
and as a result corn farming was 
possible at the higher elevations. 
Because there would have been 


more rainfall up high, these areas 
were apparently the best places to 
minimize the effects of the 
drought. As these locations were 
previously only sparsely inhabited, 
clearly there must have been a 
migration into them. Our 
knowledge of what happened 
during the next fifty years is best 
for the El Morro Valley, and this 
area can be discussed in some 
detail. 

Between 1250-1275, at least 
seven new communities were 
founded in the valley. Each 
community consisted of up to 
thirty separate pueblos spaced very 
near each other. The individual 
pueblos were made up of between 
two and forty rooms, a 
characteristic reminiscent of their 
precursors. Two differences 
existed, however. First, each 
cluster of pueblos had at least one 
group of rooms situated on a high 
point of land so that its residents 
could see in all directions. Second, 
the communities were quite dense. 


and the seven communities in the 
valley had a total of 3,000-4,000 
inhabitants, a very large population 
for an area as small as the El Morro 
Valley. 

The most notable example of 
these sites is the Pettit Ranch site, 
which is located on a mesa 
remnant with a superb view in all 
directions. The remainder of the 
pueblos of that community lie at 
the foot of the small mesa. On El 
Morro rock itself are a number of 
small pueblos of this type (none in 
the area open to the public). 

Sometime around 1200, a 
cataclysmic event must have taken 
place. Throughout the valley these 
pueblo clusters were abandoned, 
and the inhabitants built very 
large, massive pueblos, of which 
Atsinna at El Morro is best known. 
In each case, the pueblos were built 
very rapidly and in a very regular 
manner. The earlier small pueblos 
were dismantled so that the wall 
stone could be reused in 
constructing the big, new pueblos. 
The largest of these contained over 
1,000 rooms, and almost all had 
over 500 rooms. In each case, the 
pueblos were built around a central 
open courtyard, and the outermost 
rooms were two stories high. Thus, 
the pueblos appeared as large 
box-like structures with two-story 
unbroken walls extending arounding 
their perimeters. Entrance could 
have been only attained by means 
of ladders that scaled the 
outermost walls. These ladders 
could have been raised, making the 
pueblos almost impregnable forts. 

The rapidity and regularity of the 
construction of these large pueblos 
is quite striking. First, the outer 
two-story wall was built. An 
interior wall was constructed 
parallel to the outer wall and some 
thirteen feet away. Every eight feet 
cross walls were built to connect 
these long walls, thereby creating 
rectangular modules of quite 
uniform size (thirteen feet by eight 
feet). These modules were each 
subdivided into two rooms by a 



The El Morro Valley from Inscription Rock. Photo by David Noble. 
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partition wall narrower than any of 
the other interior walls. The end 
result was several hundred 
uniform cells, each measuring 
about six feet by eight feet. This 
process was repeated on the 
interior side of these rooms, the 
only difference being that the 
resultant rooms were single story. 
This design resulted in a central 
plaza surrounded on all four sides 
by two rows of one-story rooms in 
front of two rows of two-story 


rooms, thus forming tiers of rooms 
stepping down to the plaza. 

The pueblo designs indicate a 
concern for accessible and secure 
domestic water supplies. Pueblos 
in the valley had walk-in wells, and 
Atsinna had cisterns cut into the 
rock at the pueblo's edge. 

The most reasonable explanation 
for the abandonment of the smaller 
pueblos and the coalescence of the 
population into very large villages 
is a need for defense. The large 


pueblos are in many ways like 
forts, with their high exterior walls. 
A similar shift to defensive sites 
was occurring at this time through¬ 
out most of the Anasazi area, the 
Mesa Verde cliff dwellings being 
the most well-known example of the 
process. A variety of theories exist 
concerning the identity of the 
enemies against whom the 
residents of the El Morro villages 
were defending themselves. It is 
currently thought that the Navajo 


ATSINNA 




Large kiva at Atsinna. Photo by David Noble. 


The largest and most impressive archaeological 
feature at El Morro National Monument is Atsinna 
ruin. First described by Lieutenant James H. Simpson 
in 1850, this ruin was frequently referred to by other 
early explorers. Scientific work was first conducted by 
Leslie Spier in 1916. Major excavations were carried out 
by the Woodburys in the 1950s. 

The ruin consists of rows of rooms arranged around 
a central plaza. These rooms were two stories high 
around the exterior, and access to the pueblo would 
have been via ladders from the ground up to the roofs 
of these rooms. The central plaza area contains the 
remains of earlier rooms that were largely dismantled 
by the time of the pueblo as we see it. Refuse 
deposited into the plaza accumulated to a depth of 
almost six feet during its lifespan. 

Major features of the ruin are the two kivas. The 
large kiva in the plaza represents the stylistic transition 
from large, circular kivas to smaller rectangular ones, 
and in fact this kiva is not really round but has rather 
straight sides with rounded corners. The second kiva, 
smaller and part of the room area, is typical of late 
kivas in the Zuni area, with its flagstone floor, air 
deflector next to the hearth, and bench or raised area to 
the south. 

The excavated cell-like rooms are typical, and there 
are about 500 similar rooms in the unexcavated portion 
of the pueblo. The major occupation of the site took 
place around A.D. 1275-1300, but tree ring specimens 
dating as late as the 1340s have been recovered. 

On the north portion of the mesa is a completely 
unexcavated smaller but similar ruin, part of which 
was contemporaneous with Atsinna. Atsinna and this 
nearby ruin constituted one of six large communities in 
the valley that were occupied at this time. 
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and Apache did not enter the 
Southwest until after this time and 
that there was warfare among the 
Pueblo communities themselves. 

Early in the 1300s, most of the 
higher elevation communities in 
the El Morro Valley and other 
locations in Cibola were abandoned. 
Thus, within a span of seventy-five 
years, El Morro Valley was the site 
of an influx of several thousand 
people, a development that 
culminated in the building of half a 
dozen big towns. However, within 
another generation the area had 
been virtually deserted. 

The Seven Cities of Cibola 

During the 1300s, the Southwest 
saw the beginning of a population 
decline that was still taking place 
when the Spanish arrived. Most of 
northern Arizona and New Mexico 
was uninhabited. People continued 
to reside in Cibola, and in the 
nearby areas of the White 
Mountains and the Little Colorado. 
Villages remained large and 
defensively constructed, but there 
was a steady attrition of these 
communities. By the 1400s, most of 
the Little Colorado and White 
Mountain areas had been 
abandoned, and fewer pueblos 
existed in Cibola than previously. 

It does not appear that the 
people in some pueblos died out 
while other communities remained 
large. Instead, the population 
apparently declined everywhere, 
while at the same time there was a 
perceived need to live in large 
groups. Overall population 
declined, but the reduced 
populations of two or more 
pueblos would recombine into one 
pueblo so that the resulting 
community was still quite large. 
Apparently, vast areas of the 
Southwest were abandoned in this 
way. Eventually the total 
population of Cibola resided in six 
or seven pueblos along the Zuni 
River. The nearest neighbors lived 
in an equivalent number of pueblos 
ninety miles away at the Hopi 


Mesas. This sequence of events 
resulted in a number of changes in 
the Cibolan communities. The 
reduced population was able to 
concentrate along a major drainage 
and no longer relied on dry 
farming or intensive agricultural 
use of the upland areas. 

The process of recombining 
previously distant groups lead to 
the diverse ancestry of the Zuni. 
This phenomenon is amply 
recorded in Zuni oral history, 
which refers to the influx of people 
from various areas. It may also be 
reflected in the Zuni language 
itself, which may be an amalgam of 
languages. 

Of equal interest in considering 
these developments are some 
things that did not happen. 
Anthropologists usually find that 
as the size of communities 
increases and as these communities 
become politically linked, more 
complex social organizations 
develop. While there was some 
complexity of political organization 
within these communities when 
Coronado reached Cibola, it never 
attained the level that existed 
during the preceding period of 
Chaco domination. This fact is 
perhaps best evidenced archaeologi- 
cally in the ceremonial architecture 
and in other forms of corporate 
labor efforts. During Chaco times, 
great kivas fifty feet or more in 
diameter were built in the Cibola 
area. They had massive posts 
supporting the roofs and well 
constructed stone walls. Roads, 
specialized multistoried ceremonial 
rooms, and large irrigation systems 
were also built by Chacoan groups, 
although none are as yet known in 
the Cibola area. 

Few elaborate ceremonial rooms 
or large communal projects were 
built after 1250 or were in use in 
the prehistoric pueblos of Zuni. 
Kivas about twenty-eight feet 
across are found in the El Morro 
Valley, one at Atsinna and another 
at a site in the middle of the valley. 
These do not have particularly 


well-made walls nor the large and 
elaborate roof support systems of 
the Chaco kivas. Smaller kivas 
were also built, frequently simply 
by removing the wall between two 
rooms and converting the new 
larger space into a kiva. Such room 
block rectangular kivas have been 
the Cibolan norm up to and 
including modern times. No other 
ceremonial buildings are known, 
nor were elaborate irrigation 
systems employed by the later 
pueblos. 

An overview of Cibolan history 
thus indicates a population growth 
and cultural development of con¬ 
siderable magnitude. Subsequently, 
the population declined, and there 
was a decrease in community 
complexity. The remaining commu¬ 
nities were formed by the 
coalescing of previously separate 
groups. The resulting settlements 
were well adapted to contemporary 
conditions. 

The historic Zuni had a social 
and political organization devel¬ 
oped to deal with the numbers 
living in their communities. After 
many centuries, they had evolved 
crops suited to their needs and to 
the environment as well as 
appropriate land-use strategies. 

The Zuni were active traders, both 
with other pueblos and with 
peoples to the south in Mexico. 
Overall, the Cibolans in 1540 were 
a thriving culture. 

Unfortunately, the most intrigu¬ 
ing aspects of Cibolan prehistory 
are still poorly understood. Why 
and how did Chaco incorporate the 
Cibolan area into its sphere? Why 
did Chaco collapse so abruptly? 
What was the cause of the warfare 
of the late 1200s? Why did the 
population decline in the 
subsequent centuries? We currently 
have the outlines of Cibolan 
prehistory reasonably well worked 
out. We have barely begun to really 
understand it. 








HAWIKKU EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS 


FREDERICK WEBB HODGE ! 
WITH SOME ZUNI FRIENDS 


A Century of Zuni Research 


By Richard B. Woodbury 

Richard Woodbury is an 
archaeologist, author, and 
professor emeritus at the 
University of Massachusetts. 


Archaeological research in and 
around Zuni goes back a century, 
and the work done decade by 
decade vividly reflects the changes 
in aims, attitudes, and research 
techniques of southwestern 
archaeologists. Rather surprisingly, 
the first serious work in the area 
was done to standards of 


observation, recording, and 
publication that have seldom been 
matched since. 

This achievement is remarkable 
because the archaeologists, the 
Mindeleff brothers, were almost 
wholly self-trained. There was little 
alternative to self-education in the 
field in the 1880s, as archaeology 
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COSMOS MINDELEFF & VICTOR MINDELEFF 



was not yet accepted as an 
academic subject and was still 
emerging from an era of 
speculation into one of accurate 
description and systematic classifica¬ 
tion — a transformation to which 
the Mindeleffs made a substantial 
contribution. 

In September and October 1885, 
Victor Mindeleff and his brother 
Cosmos made detailed maps of the 
ruins in the Zuni area, and of Zuni 
Pueblo as well. Victor was already 
a trained architect at the age of 
twenty-two, when he was hired for 
this work by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and 
Cosmos had just finished high 
school. Their parents were Russian 
born, the father a well-known 
chemist and their mother an 
accomplished painter and linguist. 

The work of the Mindeleff 
brothers was part of a larger 
program to map all known Pueblo 
ruins and produce scale models for 
museum displays, including one 
for the great Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. They mapped the six 
historic ruins that included 
Hawikku and the other so-called 
Cities of Cibola, as well as 
settlements still occupied, such as 
Nutria and Ojo Caliente. Their 
maps are meticulous, beautiful as 
well as accurate, and can be seen in 
the Eighth Annual Report of the 
bureau, Pueblo Architecture, Tusayan 
(the Hopi area) and Cibola (Zuni). 
Although they worked for the 
Smithsonian for a few more years, 
they left in the 1890s, Victor to 
become a highly successful 
Washington architect specializing 
in “pueblo style" homes and 
Cosmos to pursue a career as a 
newspaper writer and editor. We 
are the poorer that they did not 
continue careers in architectural 
archaeology. 

The first serious digging in the 
Zuni area came about as a result of 
the vicissitudes of the famous 
Hemenway South-Western Archaeo¬ 
logical Expedition, which was 


sponsored by a wealthy Bostonian 
patroness of education and 
research projects. In 1882, Frank H. 
Cushing, the brilliant and eccentric 
protege of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology's founder. Major John 
Wesley Powell, of Colorado River 
fame, met Mrs. Mary Hemenway 
during a lecture trip to Boston. 
Within a year or two, he persuaded 
her to support an expedition to 
discover the identity of the 
ancestors of the Pueblo Indians, a 
question growing out of Cushing's 
four and a half years at Zuni as an 
ethnologist. 

Cushing had gone west to study 
the Zuni for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and to the 
consternation of his fellow 
expedition members, he moved 
into the household of the governor 
of the pueblo and settled down to 
learn the language and take part in 
village activities (a pioneering 
example of what is now a standard 
ethnological method, "participant 
observation"). Eventually, Cushing 
was accepted as a member of the 
tribe and initiated into the 
powerful Priesthood of the Bow. 
His pioneering work has been 


described as "combining accurate 
observation with controlled 
imagination." 

The Hemenway Expedition 
included, in addition to Cushing, 
Adolph Bandelier, the distin¬ 
guished archivist and historian; Dr. 
Hermann F.C. ten Kate, Jr., 
physician and physical anthro¬ 
pologist; and as Cushing's field 
secretary, Frederick W. Hodge, of 
whom more will be told below. The 
group's field work began in 1887 in 
the Salt River Valley south of 
Phoenix, Arizona, a location 
chosen by Cushing in the mistaken 
hope that it would reveal the 
answers he sought. They worked 
at Los Muertos — a site that is now 
known to be Hohokam, not 
Puebloan. After Cushing fell ill, 
Mrs. Hemenway asked Dr. Jesse 
Walter Fewkes to take charge. 
Fewkes, who held a doctorate in 
marine zoology from Harvard, had 
become interested in Indians on a 
trip to California, and Mrs. 
Hemenway was supporting his 
ethnological research. 

In addition to his work at Los 
Muertos, Cushing directed excava¬ 
tions in the Zuni area. During the 
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FRANK CUSHING (SEATED ON FLOOR) WITH ZUNI TRIBAL LEADERS 


expansion of his house at Zuni, a 
series of earlier rooms was 
uncovered,of which Fewkes 
published a rough sketch plan. 
Under the field supervision of 
Hodge, the large circular ruin of 
Keshotauthla fifteen miles east of 
Zuni, was partially dug, and also 
reported on by Fewkes. However, 
the Hemenway Expedition results 
in the Zuni area were disappointing, 
being hardly more than a random 
series of inconclusive and cursory 
investigations. 

Fewkes's reporting and interpreta¬ 
tion of these ruins were of the sort 
not uncommon at the time. He 
relied on the traditional history of 
the pueblo and his own 
speculations. There were no 
methods of establishing relative 
antiquity of archaeological finds or 
of identifying with any certainty 
the influences of one region on 
another. Standards of reporting 
were casual and weak in requiring 
detailed information. This was still 
the era when digging was often 


done to secure attractive material 
for museum exhibits rather than to 
gain information about the past. 

By 1915, however, a very 
different approach to archaeology 
was emerging. That year Alfred L. 
Kroeber, already known for his 
anthropological research on the 
Indians of California, undertook a 
major study of Zuni Pueblo. 
Kroeber became interested inciden¬ 
tally in the chronological clues in 
the potsherds that he picked up at 
various ruins around Zuni during 
afternoon strolls. He observed that 
one style of decoration occurred 
only on sherds from ruins without 
known historic occupation, while 
another was found at the towns 
occupied at the time of Spanish 
contact, thus indicating a simple 
chronology of older and younger 
pottery styles. Dividing the pottery 
into ten subclasses of color and 
finish, he arranged the sherds in a 
series of styles that changed 
gradually from the oldest to most 
recent. This technique of 


"seriation" was refined and 
expanded the next year by Leslie 
Spier of the American Museum of 
Natural History and published in 
his classic Chronology of Zuni Ruins 
in 1917. Systematic survey, test 
digging, classification, and logic 
thus replaced casual visits to ruins, 
random digging, and speculation. 
Spier established two important 
new ideas, subsequently verified 
by the work of others: a steady 
trend through the centuries for 
sites to be located farther eastward, 
higher and higher up the Zuni 
River drainage, and a gap in the 
pottery sequence between the 
prehistoric sites he located and the 
historic Zuni villages. As Kroeber 
said in his Zuni Potsherds, 
southwestern archaeology was 
changing “from a delight for 
antiquarians into a historian's 
task." Kroeber and Spier 
represented a new generation of 
American archaeologists, relying 
on academic training rather than 
pursuing a romantic interest in 
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archaeology that might result in 
digging with little method or 
system. 

In spite of this new trend, 
however, in 1917 there began a 
large-scale archaeological program 
that had its inspiration not in the 
newer ideas of the day but in the 
1880s visit to Hawikku by two 
members of the Hemenway 
Expedition — Cushing and his field 
secretary Hodge. This 1917 venture 
was largely a return to nineteenth- 
century-style archaeology. 

In 1884, Hodge had become a 
stenographer for the U.S. 
Geological Survey; and in 1886, he 
was sent to Arizona with Cushing 
in this capacity. Hodge quickly 
developed a strong interest in the 
history of the native peoples of the 
Southwest and that of their 
Spanish conquerors as well, and he 
became an authority on the 
documentary sources. He was 
hired by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and took part in several 
of Fewkes's summer excavations, 
in 1895 at Sikyatki, a Hopi ruin, 
and in 1897 along the Little 
Colorado. He also made a daring 
climb of the "Enchanted Mesa" 
near Acoma to verify that it had 
been occupied at some past time. 

In 1899, he visited all the New 
Mexico pueblos in connection with 


ALFRED KROEBER 



work that culminated in the two 
large volumes of the Handbook of 
North American Indians, long the 
standard encyclopedia on the 
subject. With these historical and 
ethnological interests, he was 
offered the opportunity in 1917 to 
excavate Hawikku, a program 
supported by George Heye, the 
wealthy New York collector who 
founded the Museum of the 
American Indian to house his 
ever-growing accumulations. 

Hawikku was recognized as the 
"city" seen by Fray Marcos de Niza 
in 1539, the place where his guide 
Estevan was killed, and the site of 
a major battle between Coronado 
and its Zuni occupants in 1540. 
From 1917 to 1923, Hodge directed 
one of the most ambitious 
archaeological programs the 
Southwest has ever seen, clearing 
room after room to reveal the 
complex ground plans of the six 
major room blocks that constituted 
the village and also digging 
extensively in the Spanish mission 
church built close by in 1629. 
Considerable work was also done 
at the nearby ruin of Kechipawan. 
Hodge was an indefatigable worker 
and was highly esteemed by his 
Zuni workmen. The result was a 
prodigious amount of digging over 
six summers. About 1,000 burials 
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were exhumed, some 370 rooms 
cleared (many down through 
several stories), and 1,600 or more 
whole or restorable pottery vessels 
sent back to the museum in New 
York, as well as great quantities of 
other artifacts. 

Hodge's grand purpose, to 
elucidate the history of the Zuni, 
was never fulfilled, although in 
1937 he published his History of 
Hawikku, based on all available 
documents. Hodge's notes, maps, 
and photographs remained in his 
possession. After his death in 1956, 
it became possible by a fortunate 
chain of circumstances for Watson 
Smith, an archaeologist with long 
southwestern experience, assisted 
by Nathalie F.S. Woodbury and the 
author, to assemble and study 
these materials, and in 1966 to 
publish a report on Hawikku that 
was as complete as the data 
permitted. 

The large skeletal collection from 
Hodge's work at Hawikku provided 
the basis for an important study 
in the mid-1930s by Carl C. Seltzer 
of Harvard's Peabody Museum. 
Comparing the "Old Zuni" 
skulls with other collections 
from the Southwest, he determined 
that there was clear continuity in 
physical type from the earliest 
occupants of the Southwest to the 
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recent past. This conclusion 
demolished the long-held idea that 
a new racial "round-headed" 
group came into the Southwest and 
replaced its "long-headed" 
population. This new concept 
implied cultural as well as physical 
continuity, instead of an influx or 
migration of a new culture from 
some unknown outside location. 

Between 1917, when Hodge 
started at Hawikku, and 1929, 
when the next major work began in 
the Zuni area, archaeology in the 
Southwest underwent rapid 
developments. The introduction of 
stratigraphic techniques, in 
conjunction with the systematic 
classification of pottery, provided a 
new way to arrive at relative 
chronology for the sites of a region 
or at a single site of long 
occupation. The diversity of the 
Southwest's archaeological sites 
became better appreciated and 
research spread to areas once 
thought of as peripheral. In 1927, 
A.V. Kidder called a conference of 
■his colleagues at Pecos, New 
Mexico, where he was excavating 
at the great historic ruin of Pecos 


Pueblo, tracing its history back far 
into the prehistoric past. Out of the 
conference came a "classification" 
of Puebloan history in a sequence of 
three Basketmaker and five Pueblo 
periods, with criteria for identifying 
each. In this scheme, Hawikku fell 
largely within Pueblo IV and V, 
while the sequence Spier had 
defined for the Zuni area as a whole 
extended back into Pueblo III. 

Even while Hodge was digging 
at Hawikku, Kidder's work at 
Pecos (1915-29) was setting new 
standards in excavation, analysis, 
and reporting. A third large-scale 
investigation was also taking place, 
Neil M. Judd's excavation of 
Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon 
(1921-27). This was the decade of 
archaeology on a scale inspired by 
the long- term excavation programs 
at Classical sites of the Old World, 
and the level of activity was hardly 
matched again in the Southwest. 
The public's appreciation of 
archaeology was also growing 
rapidly, one stimulus being the 
popular writings of such 
archaeologists as Hodge and Judd. 
Finally, the astronomer A.E. 


Douglass was responsible for 
another great change brought 
about by his work in tree-ring 
dating, which culminated in 1929 
with his development of a master 
sequence of tree-ring widths year 
by year from the present back for 
1,200 years. This method at last 
gave archaeologists in many parts 
of the Southwest a chance to date 
ruins in the absolute terms of years 
in the Christian calendar rather than 
merely relative sequences (i.e., 
"older than," "younger than"). 

In this changed atmosphere of 
intensive, systematic investigation 
with improved techniques, another 
archaeologist chose the Zuni area 
for his work. Frank H.H. Roberts, 
Jr., had worked with Judd at 
Pueblo Bonito and soon after had 
joined the Smithsonian staff. In 
1929, he excavated Kiatuthlanna in 
eastern Arizona about forty miles 
southwest of Zuni. He concluded 
that in spite of its nearness it was 
not related to Zuni or sites nearer 
to it but showed strong 
connections with Chaco Canyon, 
far to the east. The occupation of 
the site probably ended early in the 
Pueblo III period, in the eleventh 
century. The next year Roberts 
worked closer to Zuni, at the 
Village of the Great Kivas in Nutria 
Canyon about fifteen miles 
northeast of Zuni. This site was 
occupied for about twenty-five 
years, around 1100 to 1200. His 
report, published in 1932, is typical 
of his prompt and complete 
reporting. It concluded by 
comparing the site with others 
more or less contemporary with it. 
The conclusions of the report also 
presented Roberts's ideas about the 
two Great Kivas built outside the 
pueblo and noteworthy for their 
size, and about the incremental 
growth and decay of the village as 
disclosed by the building sequence 
of its rooms. 

It was another twenty-five years 
before further work was done in 
the Zuni area. The next 
archaeological undertaking was the 
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excavation by the author and his 
wife in the mid-1950s of a small 
part of the ruin on top of the 
famous Inscription Rock, the major 
feature of El Morro National 
Monument, about thirty miles east 
of Zuni. The Zuni workmen named 
this archaeological site Atsinna. 
With support from Columbia 
University and excellent coopera¬ 
tion from the National Park 
Service, several rooms at the 
northeast corner of the large, 
rectangular ruin were excavated, 
including two kivas, one 
rectangular and one circular. The 
Park Service stabilized the walls, 
built drains where needed, laid out 
a pathway for visitors, and 
installed interpretive signs. The 
pottery found at the site showed 
clear relationships with prehistoric 
Zuni, and it was concluded that 
when Atsinna was abandoned in 
the fourteenth century, the 
villagers moved west to either 
found or join the villages, such as 
Hawikku and Halona, which are 
specifically identified with Zuni 
and which lasted into historic 
times. 

A good example of the way each 
piece of archaeological research 
builds on previous work is the 
revised pottery classification and 
updated terminology that could be 
included in the subsequent report 
on Hawikku. Its foundation was 
the 1917 publication of Leslie Spier, 
and it was supplemented by the 
many vessels dug up by Hodge at 
Hawikku in the 1920s. The large 
sherd sample excavated at Atsinna 
provided a basis for finer 
distinctions and fuller definitions, 
expressed in the currently used 
binomial nomenclature. This 
nomenclature includes a distinctive 
geographical term and a descriptive 
term for each "type" to prevent 
confusion with other "wares" and 
"styles" similarly named. (The 
result is a term such as "Matsaki 
Polychrome," for pottery pre¬ 
viously designated as "three color 
ware.") 


Between the 1930s and the end 
of the 1960s, another profound 
change was taking place in the 
approach archaeologists took to 
their research. No longer satisfied 
with seeking to describe a single 
site and its history of internal 
change and external relationships, 
they began to ask difficult 
questions concerning the processes 
by which changes occurred. They 
also started to study interactions 
between past populations and their 
environments and to look at the 
social, economic, and political 
forces within communities and 
regions. 

This viewpoint is reflected in the 
most recent extensive work in the 
Zuni area, the Cibola Archeological 
Project, directed by Patty Jo 
Watson of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Steven LeBlanc, and 
Charles L. Redman. (It is 
interesting to note that new 
institutions are entering the Zuni 
area, where research heretofore 
was dominated by investigators 
from Boston, New York, and 
Washington.) During 1972 and 
1973, Watson and her colleagues 
systematically examined about 200 
sites in the El Morro Valley and 
nearby areas, including all those 
reported by Spier. Their collections 
of potsherds confirmed and refined 
his conclusions and showed a 
population of some 3,000 in this 
small area at about A.D. 1300. The 
Cibola Project also excavated 
extensively at a site dating from the 
1200s, and at a large village, Pueblo 
de los Muertos, which was 
abandoned soon after 1300. (The 
changes in settlement patterns, the 
relationship of these and other El 
Morro Valley sites to the historic 
Zuni towns, and other conclusions 
of this research will be discussed 
elsewhere in this publication by 
LeBlanc.) 

Research into Zuni's past is 
continuing on a substantial scale, 
under the Zuni Archaeology 
Program, sponsored by the Zuni 
Tribe and directed first by T.J. 


Ferguson and currently by Susan 
Collins. One unique opportunity 
for research into the past of Zuni 
Pueblo itself was taken when more 
than two miles of trenches were 
dug for the laying of water mains. 
Traces of over 100 house 
foundations and other structural 
features were exposed, including 
part of the original mission church. 
Sherds from the trenches indicated 
that the village is of considerable 
antiquity, dating back to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Because of the precision and 
detail of the Mindeleffs' records of 
outlying Zuni settlements, farming 
villages, and satellite communities, 
it has been possible for Barbara 
Mills, Ferguson, and Barbara 
Holmes to re-examine each of these 
locations and compile precise 
records of changes that have taken 
place during the past century, a 
rare chance to study "living 
archaeology." In another project 
that developed because of road 
construction north of the 
reservation, Collins and Roger 
Anyon excavated eleven sites 
ancestral to Zuni dating from about 
950 to 1150. 

In addition to this archaeological 
work, the Zuni Tribe has created an 
extensive archive of archaeological, 
documentary, photographic, and 
historical records, permanently 
preserved for future research by 
the Zuni people themselves as well 
as by others. It is indicative of the 
changes in the relationships 
between Native Americans and the 
more recent population of the 
nation that it is now the Zuni 
themselves who are taking the 
responsibility for future studies of 
their past. Although scholars from 
outside will undoubtedly continue 
to be welcome, more and more 
their research will be conducted on 
terms acceptable to the Zuni 
themselves and compatible with 
their own efforts to better 
understand their past and shape 
their future. 
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David Noble is a photographer 
and author of Ancient 
Ruins of the Southwest. 


Cowboy petroglyph. 


By David Grant Noble 

People often wonder at the 
beauty surrounding the places 
where early southwestern Indians 
built their homes. Archaeologists 
do as well, though as scientists 
they know that such factors as 
water, arable soil, and defense 
overruled aesthetics when a 
prehistoric building site was 
chosen. If you have been to Mesa 
Verde, Tuzigoot, or Pecos, you will 
have to agree that, like us, our 
Native American predecessors 
loved a good view from their 
doorstep. At El Morro, you have 
only to take the sinuous trail up the 
mesa to the ruins of Atsinna to test 
this theory. 

The morro of El Morro is a rock 
headland thrust out like a ship's 


El Morro 

A Special American Place 
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Rock formations along the visitors' trail. 



"On the 25th of the month of June, of this year of 1709, passed by 
here on the way to Zuhi — Ramon Garcia Jurado. ” 


prow at the edge of the valley and 
visible for miles. The feature is 
mirrored by other mesas in the 
area. Although their altitude is 
more than 8,000 feet, these bluffs 
once were the floor of an ancient 
sea. Today, as you walk from the 
valley floor to the mesa crest, you 
can see where plant life of the high 
desert mingles with the oak and 
ponderosa we associate with a 
cooler plateau or mountain 
environment. 

El Morro abounds with 
fascination for the geologist, 
naturalist, archaeologist, and 
historian. Its famous pool, filled by 
rains and snow melt from the 
mesa, can reach a capacity of 
200,000 gallons; little wonder that 
this was a popular camping spot 


over the centuries. The smooth 
sandstone of the cliff base formed 
an ideal tablet for inscribing 
messages or just declaring one's 
presence. So-called newspaper 
rocks are a common southwestern 
phenomenon but Inscription Rock 
is truly unique. Here pre- 
Columbian petroglyphs represent¬ 
ing the natural world and the 
mythical realm speak to us from 
across the centuries, letting us 
know that some of our own human 
concerns were shared by earlier 
generations. 

El Morro's rock art tradition was 
revived in the 1600s by Spanish 
conquistadores, including such 
historical celebrities as Governor 
Don Juan de Onate in 1605 and 
General Don Diego de Vargas in 
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"Passed by here the Adelantado Don Juan de Onate, from the discovery of the Sea of the South, the 16th of April of 1605." 











1692. Other noted figures were Lt. 
J.H. Simpson (1849) and P. Gilmer 
Breckenridge, the leader of Lt. 
Edward Beale's extraordinary camel 
expedition across the American 
deserts in 1857. The rock also 
exhibits the writings of lesser 
known (though not anonymous) 
people: explorers, travelers, 
traders, settlers, ranchers, soldiers, 
railroad engineers, and even a noted 
archaeologist whose discreetly 
carved initials appear with those of 
his new bride within an inscribed 
heart. 

On top of El Morro are the ruins 
of two fortified pueblos whose 
occupants may have been ancestral 
to the present day Zuni. The trail 
between the ruins leads over the 
smooth white, pillowy crest of El 
Morro where erosion and lichens 
have created a natural rock art 
nearly as intriguing as the writings 
below. Scrub trees thrive here too, 
their roots no doubt reaching down 
through cracks and crevasses to 
secretive sources of moisture. And 
hawks soar sharp-eyed above a 
narrow box canyon where 
cottontails and squirrels dart 
through the vegetation. 

El Morro, of course, is not 
always paradise. Winter winds and 
snows sweep over the headland 
testing the visitor's enthusiasm for 
both nature and history. In spring, 
one's patience can be stretched to 
the breaking point by clouds of 
biting gnats. In summer, the 
intense heat calls for a sun hat and 
canteen, and lightening storms 
send one running for cover. But 
such challenges of the elements can 
sharpen our appreciation of what 
life must have been like for the 
early Cibolan inhabitants of the 
mesa. 

El Morro today is a special 
American place. If you take your 
time along the trail, you will feel its 
timeless spell — yet sense as well 
the passage of time. You will also 
see the beauty of nature preserved 
and perhaps hear the spirits of ages 
past among the rock alcoves. 
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Indian petroglyphs at Inscription Rock. 


View ofAtsinna from the mesa. 


Atsinna, looking toward Inscription Rock and the El Morro Valley. 


An Anglo inscription. 
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A Brief History of 
the Zuni Nation 



Ka-kila initiation ceremony for young men at Zuni Pueblo, by Ben Wittick. School of American Research collections at the Museum of New 
Mexico. 


By E. Richard Hart 


E. Richard Hart is an historian 
and director of the Institute of 
the North American West. 


Seven centuries ago, the people 
living in the canyons and valleys of 
the area now in west-central New 
Mexico began to consolidate into 
large, well-planned villages, which 
were organized and built around 
dance plazas and kivas. The people 
who built the villages in the area 
approximately thirty miles south of 
present-day Gallup, New Mexico, 


eventually became known as the 
Zuni Tribe, though they call 
themselves Ashiwi. 

The long and relatively 
well-documented history of these 
unique people indicates that the 
tribe has had centralized 
organization throughout the period 
since contact with Europeans. 
Indeed, Zuni history gives 
numerous indications that the 
people have exercised all the 
political savvy and realism of a true 
nation. Characteristics that can be 
documented throughout Zuni 
history include: the selflessness of 
the tribal leaders, their political 


sophistication, the tribe's mainte¬ 
nance of expedient relationships 
with European nations, and above 
all, the constant effort to preserve 
the tribe. The social and political 
organization of the Zuni has had a 
powerful effect on the historical 
course the tribe has taken, despite 
extreme tribal factionalism at times. 
To the extent that this 
organizational power has been 
exercised successfully, the tribe has 
been and continues to be a 
sovereign body. 

In the three and a half centuries 
prior to the first entrada (Spanish 
entry) into the Zuni region, there 
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Extensive agriculture, 
widespread gathering 
of plants and minerals, 
communal and indivi¬ 
dual hunting, and the 
religious use of sites 
far from the villages, 
all suggest a complex 
social and political 
tribal organization. 



Gardens at Zuni, Zuni River in background. Courtesy Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
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were some major shifts in the 
locations of towns and in 
architectural styles, but the Zuni 
ancestors made continuous use of a 
large area, as the archaeological 
record demonstrates. Extensive 
agriculture, widespread gathering 
of plants and minerals (including 
salt), communal and individual 
hunting, and the religious use of 
sites far from the villages, all 
suggest a complex social and 
political tribal organization. This 
organization allowed the people to 
build beautiful and functional 
villages and make use of a large 
sustaining area of land. They 
divided the labor and compartmen¬ 
talized an encyclopedic range of 
knowledge about the environment 
within the clans, kiva groups, 
curing societies, and priesthoods. 

Records of the first Spanish 
entradas into Zuni country confirm 
the notion of a well-organized 
people. The Zuni were certainly 
not awed by Estevan's attempts to 
cow them in 1539. The Black Moor 
had survived years of travel with 
Cabeza de Vaca across the 
continent, after the Spanish 
explorers' ship was wrecked on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 


However, when Estevan reached 
Zuni ahead of the rest of the party 
directed by Fray Marcos de Niza 
and attempted to appropriate 
turquoises and Zuni women for his 
own use, the Zuni promptly 
executed him. Later they sent word 
to surrounding tribes that “if any 
Christians should come they 
should not respect them but kill 
them for they were mortal," 
adding that they had Estevan's 
bones to prove it. The Zuni 
message went on to say that if 
others did not dare to kill the 
invaders, “they should notify them 
[the Zuni] and they would do it 
themselves." 

With the arrival of Coronado and 
his concjuistadores a year later, the 
Zuni learned that elimination of the 
Europeans was a far more difficult 
matter than they had anticipated. 
Reports of the Battle of Hawikku 
indicate that the Zuni were very 
well organized, using smoke 
signals and a "small horn" 
(probably a small conch shell 
[z/u/an/na]) to communicate battle 
tactics to their warriors; however, 
the armor, weapons, and horses of 
the Spaniards proved too much for 
the tribe, and after losing twenty 


men, they withdrew from 
Hawikku and allowed the Spanish 
army to occupy the village. Never 
again in their history would the 
Zuni confront a European army 
with military force. More subtle 
and sophisticated means were used 
by tribal leaders to deal with the 
powerful intruders. 

Prior to the Spanish entradas, 
archaeological evidence indicates 
that the Zuni built their villages 
with certain defensive features: 
high outer walls had no doors or 
windows, and all rooms faced 
inward on a central courtyard or 
plaza. More extreme defensive 
measures were used by the Zuni 
when they were confronted by 
Spanish military forces. On several 
occasions the tribe, or some of the ; 

tribe, stored provisions on the top 
of their sacred 1,000-foot-high mesa, 

Dowa Yalanne, and either prepared 
to retreat or actually retreated to 
houses they had built on this nearly 
inaccessible mesa top. 

Violence was the exception in 
Zuni dealings with the Spanish 
government. When the Rodriguez- 
Chamuscado expedition reached 
Zuni in 1581, it was met by a 
hospitable and generous people. 
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On several occasions 
the tribe stored pro¬ 
visions on the top of 
their sacred 1,000-foot- 
high mesa, Dowa 
Yalanne, and either 
prepared to retreat or 
actually retreated to 
houses they had built 
on this nearly inacces¬ 
sible mesa top. 




Many visitors to Zuni over the next 
four centuries would make the 
same report — the Zuni were the 
most hospitable and friendly 
people that they had ever met. 

In 1583, Antonio de Espejo led 
another Spanish expedition into 
Zuni lands. Chroniclers of that 
expedition again reported that the 
Zuni were great friends to the 
Spaniards. They also mentioned 
I that three "Mexican" Indians who 
had been left by Coronado in 1542 
were still at the pueblo. Later, in 
1598, the first governor of New 
Mexico, Juan de Onate, found the 
son of one of the "Mexican" 

Indians at Zuni. It is interesting to 
ponder how much the Zuni 
learned from these three men left 
by Coronado. On the long winter 
nights for forty or fifty years, they 
must have told the tribe of the 
Spanish power, organization, and 
potential for cruelty to those who 
opposed their ends. The Zuni seem 
to have learned just what to say to 
the early explorers. They pointed 
the Spaniards further west when 
asked where to find precious 
minerals. They greeted them, fed 
them, and were extremely 
hospitable, but encouraged the 


exploration of lands beyond Zuni 
territory. Onate's chroniclers noted 
that crosses left by the previous 
parties were still standing near the 
Zuni villages and that the Zuni 
worshipped before them. However, 
their worship consisted of making 
offerings of com meal and 
turquoise. Perhaps the Zuni had 
begun to believe that the crosses 
had fetish-like powers, or perhaps 
they were ingratiating themselves 
to Spanish sensibilities. (The 
situation is reminiscent of the 
Pecos Indians, who greeted an 
early Spanish party saying, "amigo, 
amigo,” and making crosses in the 
sand with their feet.) One must 
conclude that these acts were 
performed not out of Christian 
faith, but in the knowledge that 
such gestures would encourage the 
Spaniards to be more peaceful. 

The early accounts of the 
Spaniards do not provide many 
indications of the nature of Zuni 
government. Onate obtained an 
"Act of Obedience and Vassalage" 
from the Zuni leaders in 1598, but 
it was not until 1629 that a mission 
was established at Zuni. Pedro de 
Casteneda's account of the 
Coronado expedition indicated that 


the Zuni were led by a council of 
old men. In fact, we now know 
that the Zuni government was 
theocratic. A council of priests 
headed by the Chief Priest of the 
North, lead Zuni. Enforcement of 
law was carried out by the Bow 
Priests. The Spaniards instituted a 
set of officers at the pueblo — 
governor, lieutenant governor, 
tenientes (deputies) — but all 
evidence indicates that although 
these men carried Spanish titles, 
they were appointed and directed 
by the caciques, or council of 
priests, at Zuni. This council of 
priests, especially the order of the 
Bow Priesthood, must have 
directed Zuni's response to 
Spanish oppression in the 
seventeenth century. 

During the seventeenth century, 
the council of priests evidently 
included priests from each of the 
six Zuni villages. Although the 
council seems to have had full 
power over the affairs of the tribe, 
there is evidence that complete 
agreement was not always 
possible. Coronado met a man 
living among a tribe far to the 
south of Zuni, who said he had 
fled from the ruler of the Zuni 
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villages. His report suggested that 
the center of Zuni government at 
that time was Hawikku, but later 
reports indicate that Halona may 
have been the home of the head 
priest of the council. Shortly after 
the establishment in 1629 of 
missions at Hawikku and Halona, 
a missionary reported that the two 
caciques from Hawikku were 
willing to house him, but other 
Zuni leaders wanted to see the 
Catholics dead. In 1632, those 
leaders preferring death for the 
friars prevailed, and two 
over-zealous priests were killed, in 
all probability by Priests of the 
Bow. The Spaniards made an 
attempt to avenge the deaths of the 
Catholic priests, but it is unlikely 
that they were successful, for the 
Zuni maintained their defensive 
retreat on the mesa top for the next 
several years. 

By the 1660s, missions had been 
reoccupied at Halona and 
Hawikku, but the mission at 
Hawikku was to be short-lived. 

In 1672, the missionary there was 
killed. During a raid, attributed to 
the Apache, the mission was 
burned and every vestige of the 
Catholic religion obliterated. It has 
been suggested that the Zuni 
secretly participated in this raid 
and in the killing of the priest, who 
was known for his attempts to 
suppress Zuni religion. The fact 
that the Zuni-occupied portion of 
Hawikku was not sacked or 
burned suggests that the Zuni at 
least acquiesced in this Apache raid. 

Spanish records report that the 
Zuni participated in the great 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680, killing the 
soldiers and one of the priests 
stationed there. But according to 
Zuni tradition, the priest at Halona 
was allowed to discard his own 
religious clothes and become a 
Zuni. Following the revolt, which 
was led by the Priests of the Bow, 
the tribe again maintained its 
defensive fortress on top of Dowa 
Yalanne. When Don Diego de 
Vargas led Spanish troops back 


into Zuni country twelve years 
later and was admitted to the mesa 
top, he found relics from the 
mission and burning candles, 
apparently saved by the Zuni. The 
Spanish troops avoided the 
cornfields planted in the valley and 
arranged peace with the Zuni 
without any bloodshed. The Zuni 
kept their defensive position on the 
mesa in readiness until 1699, when 
they felt safe from Spanish 
retaliation. At this time, all of the 
Zuni from the various villages 
moved into one settlement, the 
present site of Zuni Village, just 
opposite the ancient village of 
Halona on the Zuni River. By 1700, 
the Zuni had adopted the use of 
the mule and the horse and were 
cultivating wheat and other 
European crops. 

During the remainder of the 
Spanish period and throughout the 
Mexican period, the Zuni allied 
with Spain politically when it was 
expedient but resisted attempts at 
religious conversion. In 1701, the 
Zuni joined with Spanish troops in 
a raid against the Hopi. (Early 
records make it clear that the Zuni 
and the Hopi did not always get 
along.) But on one occasion when 
objectionable actions by Spaniards 
at the Zuni mission outraged the 


tribe, they burst into the mission 
and killed three Spaniards and very 
nearly killed the priest. There was 
evidence of a lack of unity among 
Zuni leaders after the incident. 
Some of the tribe fled to Hopi, 
some to the top of Dowa Yalanne, 
and some remained in Halona 
unafraid and ready for the Spanish 
return. Friendship was soon 
restored, in fact, and the Zuni 
began to join with Spanish military 
expeditions against the Navajo and 
Apache. When it suited their goals, 
the Zuni helped the Spaniards war 
against other tribes, but when their 
own shifting alliances were best 
benefited by buffering themselves 
from the Spanish, they remained 
aloof. It is clear that the tribe's 
sense of its own nationality 
determined its actions in the early 
eighteenth century. 

The eighteenth century was a 
period of relative peace in the Zuni 
region. A few scattered Apache 
raids caused some Zuni deaths, but 
the Zuni and their Spanish military 
allies were able to maintain stable 
relations between the Zuni and 
their Navajo and Apache 
neighbors. Spanish missionary 
activities during the same period 
were not so successful. In 1731, a 
notice was circulated stating that 



Remains of the Hawikku church altar. Courtesy Southwest Museum. 
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friars who violated Zuni travel 
restrictions would be forced to 
spend six months at Zuni. In 1748, 
a friar stationed at Zuni reported 
that a Zuni had run into the church 
during mass, shouting that there 
was an Apache raid. It was really a 
false alarm calculated to empty the 
church. An exasperated Fray Jose 
de la Prada summed up the Zuni 
attitude towards the missionaries 
when he wrote in 1805 that the 
tribe showed friendship with 
Navajo, even when that tribe was 
rebelling, that missionary work 
was almost impossible "due to the 
repugnance that they show for the 
Divine Law," and finally worst of 
all, [they even] "deny fornication is 
a sin." 

In spite of the opposition, the 
Zuni mission left the tribe and the 
rest of the world a valuable legacy. 
In the 1770s, Fray Velez de 
Escalante was stationed at Zuni 
and was responsible for remodel¬ 
ing and refurbishing the mission. 
Reports from him and Fray 
Francisco Atanasio Dominguez 
provide important historical 
information about the tribe and its 
relations, as well as a wealth of 
valuable ethnographic detail. 
Accompanied by the maps drawn 
by Don Bernardo Miera y Pacheco, 


their reports give a clear picture of 
Zuni and its environs as viewed 
from a Spanish perspective. Most 
missionaries to Zuni during the 
Spanish period, however, would 
have echoed Fray Jose's opinion of 
his appointment to the Zuni 
mission: "If it had been chosen for 
a prison for those guilty of the 
gravest crimes, there would not 
have been a more severe decision." 
As the Spanish empire declined, so 
too did the mission at Zuni. By the 
early nineteenth century, it was in 
a sad state of repair, and it was 
finally abandoned by the Catholics 
in 1821, the year of Mexican 
independence. 

The Catholic missionaries to 
Zuni may have complained of their 
inability to convert the tribal 
members, but almost every visitor 
to the pueblo in the nineteenth 
century praised the tribe for its 
offers of friendship and help. The 
Zuni became famous throughout 
the Southwest for their hospitality. 
A series of devastating smallpox 
epidemics (1809, 1853, 1878, and 
1898-99) severely reduced the 
tribe's numbers, yet in spite of this 
scourge brought by the white man, 
visitors were always provided with 
food and shown every courtesy as 
dictated by Zuni tradition, which 



Old Church, Zuni Pueblo, c. 1890. Photo by Ben Wittick. 


encouraged the trade brought by 
travelers. (The Zuni also have 
always had a reputation as shrewd 
traders.) 

During the Mexican period 
(1821-46), the Zuni came into 
contact with the first "Americans," 
fur trappers working in the area or 
passing through. The tribe 
consciously encouraged trade and 
worked to keep their trails open 
and safe. Old Bill Williams, George 
C. Yount, and Richard Campbell 
were all met with friendship at 
Zuni. The tribe was anxious to 
cultivate the opportunities for 
commerce with this new group. In 
fact, when U.S. troops pushed into 
New Mexico in 1846, the Zuni 
immediately allied themselves with 
the United States against Mexico. 
The reason for this alliance was the 
Navajo raids, which had been 
troublesome throughout the 
Mexican period. Over the years, 
Spain had provided military 
assistance against the raiders and 
provided Zuni with arms and 
ammunition on occasion, in order 
to check the Navajo raids against 
Zuni cornfields and sheep herds. 
Mexico pursued the same policy, 
but with less ability to carry it out, 
and so Zuni likely viewed the 
United States as an ally with more 
military strength. 

Dealing with the Navajo had 
always been a difficult problem for 
the Zuni. The Navajo had no 
central leadership, and some bands 
were evidently on good terms with 
Zuni while others were not. On 
one occasion during the Mexican 
period, the complexities resulting 
from this situation caused a 
political division among Zuni 
leaders. Mexico was at war with 
the Navajo and expected Zuni to 
attack all members of that tribe. In 
1837, when a group of Navajo 
passed close to the pueblo, some 
Zuni heeded the Mexicans' orders 
and went out to battle the other 
group, but others counseled 
friendship with this particular 
bunch and aided the Navajo. 
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He always asked for 
testimonials or letters 
from U.S. parties who 
visited among his people, 
and his collection of 
documents is central to 
today's study of that 
period of Zuni history. 


U.S. military policy quickly 
increased the problems in the Zuni 
region. When Zuni allied with the 
United States, the pueblo was 
promised protection from raids, 
but in the early years of the U.S. 
period the army was incapable of 
controlling the Navajo. The 
problem was compounded because 
the United States also restricted the 
Zuni from taking military action. 
Zuni lived by the treaties and 
agreements it had made with the 
United States, and the pueblo 
provided a great amount of 
support to Fort Defiance and Fort 
Wingate during the 1850s and 
1860s, mostly in the form of large 
shipments of corn. The commander 
of Fort Defiance himself admitted 
that the U.S. forces could not have 
been maintained there on the edge 
of Navajo territory without Zuni 
support. 

The governor of Zuni throughout 
much of the Mexican period and 
early U.S. period was Pedro Pino, 
or Lai-iu-ah-tsai-lu. Governor Pino 
took great care in preserving any 
official papers — treaties, orders, 
correspondence — from visiting 
officials. He always asked for 
testimonials or letters from U.S. 
parties who visited among his 



Pedro Pino (Lai-iu-ah-tsai-lu), former 
Governor of Zuni, 1879. Photo by John K. 
Hillers. Courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 


people, and his collection of 
documents is central to today's 
study of that period of Zuni 
history, containing, for instance, 
the only known copy of the treaty 
signed between the United States 
and Zuni (the U.S. officials did not 
save a copy or make an official 
report). During the 1850s and 
1860s, as Navajo hostilities 
increased dramatically, Pino acted 
as a statesman, often traveling to 
Santa Fe to explain the political 
situation of the Zuni. 

Although the United States failed 
to honor its side of agreements 
reached with the tribe, Zuni acted 
with honor, obtaining permission 
for its military activities and 
providing great amounts of 
support for the U.S. army. Zuni 
was bothered, during the period, 
more and more by Navajo 
harassment, like the rest of the 
territory. But when the govern¬ 
ment began its final roundup of the 
Navajo, with its bitter campaign 
against the scattered bands of that 
tribe, the Zuni were careful in their 
own reaction. They were willing to 
war against some Navajo, and on 
one occasion saved a contingent of 
U.S. troops who had been trapped 
in an ambush near Fort Defiance. 


However, they harbored other 
Navajo and Apache. One Zuni 
leader, Jose Maria, who had gained 
distinction guiding and fighting 
with the U.S. troops, and who was 
probably a Priest of the Bow, was 
arrested and thrown into jail for 
disobeying army orders. 

The Zuni were on good terms 
with some Navajo groups and at 
war with others, a discriminating 
policy that none of the European 
governments had been capable of 
maintaining. When the Navajo 
returned from Bosque Redondo, 
the Zuni allowed a small group of 
Navajo families to settle within 
their territory in 1868. This group 
eventually grew into the Navajo 
community of Ramah. 

With the end of major Navajo 
and Apache hostilities, the United 
States had little need for Zuni help 
in maintaining its hold on that 
portion of the territory. The U.S. 
Government began to encourage 
non-Zuni settlement on Zuni land, 
in violation of previous agreements. 
Under military escort, teachers, 
agents, traders, ethnologists, and 
missionaries began to settle at the 
pueblo, often bringing with them 
conflicting objectives. The pres¬ 
sures thus brought to bear on the 
Zuni political structure tended to 
increase Zuni political divisions. 
Consciously and unconsciously, 
U.S officials fostered factionalism 
among Zuni political leaders, 
telling the tribe untruths and 
half-truths to further their own 
various ends. 

Over the next thirty years, Zuni 
agriculture ebbed, but the tribe's 
herd of sheep increased 
dramatically. In 1877, a reservation 
was established for the tribe, 
designed in part to free a much 
greater portion of traditional Zuni 
land for non-Indian's use. Very 
shortly thereafter, the Zuni began 
to make pottery for tourists, and 
the silver and turquoise industry 
began to mushroom. With a small 
natural resource base — limited 
farm land even with irrigation and 
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During the 1880s and 1890s, Bow Priests, the executive arm of Zuni 
government, were jailed for carrying out their official duties. 


U.S. troops stationed at Zuni Pueblo, 1897. Courtesy Elaine Thomas. 


little good grazing land — 
achievement of economic self- 
sufficiency was difficult for the 
Zuni. Jewelry making became the 
town's largest industry, one for 
which the tribe has gained 
international fame. 

It would take nearly half a 
century for the federal government 
to actually force the Zuni onto the 
designated reservation lands and to 
reduce their flocks, but tribal 
leaders began very soon to realize 
the intentions of the government. 

In the 1880s and the 1890s, Indian 
Office officials began to attack Zuni 
political and religious activities, a 
tactic that would continue at 
various levels until well into the 
twentieth century. During the 
1880s and 1890s, Bow Priests, the 
executive arm of Zuni government, 
were jailed for carrying out their 
official duties. By the turn of the 
century, some of the power vested 
in those authorities was broken by 
U.S. actions. In the early twentieth 


century, further attacks on 
religious observances were carried 
out by Indian agents and their 
employees. All of these pressures 
tended to increase the factionalism 
among tribal members, a division 
that led to total disruption of the 
tribal political government on 
several occasions. In 1921, the 
Catholic Church gained re-entry 
into Zuni to re-establish the 
mission there. At the same time, 
Frederick Webb Hodge was leading 
an excavation at the ruins of 
Hawikku. The presence and 
demands of these two groups 
created pressures that further 
divided the Zuni, until on a 
number of occasions two sets of 
Zuni political officers were in 
competition for authority at the 
pueblo. 

John Collier spent a good deal of 
time at Zuni in the years before he 
became Indian commissioner in 
1934. He sided with one political 
faction at the pueblo and worked to 


establish a constitutional form of 
government among the people. 
Shortly after he was installed as 
commissioner, the Zuni adopted a 
democratic form of government at 
a public meeting. But it was a long 
and very difficult battle for the tribe 
to regain control over its own affairs. 

It was not until 1970 that Zuni 
formally ratified a constitution of 
its own, one that satisfied 
traditional concerns and fit into 
U.S. governmental law as well. The 
Zuni tribe has been a leader among 
Native Americans in asserting its 
sovereignty and achieving political 
self-determination. In recent years, 
the Zuni have led the efforts to 
gain control over Bureau of Indian 
Affairs operations on the 
reservation. The lessons they have 
learned over four centuries of 
political dealings with European 
nations have helped them in their 
work to achieve their goals. 
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By Edmund J. Ladd 


Edmund Ladd is curator of 
ethnology at the Museum of 
Indian Arts and Culture in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


All of Zuni life, from birth until 
death, revolves around rituals, 
ceremonies, special observations, 
and the crises of transition from 
one age or status to another. The 
Zuni believe that everyone carries 
within himself his* own personal 
"life road" (lonnane). The lifeway, 
also known as the breathway, the 
path, or the road, is "kept" by 
those spirit beings who watch over 
our roads (ho/n/a:wona:willanpl ona). 
Personal conduct in this life assures 
a smooth and long road — that is, 
a long and healthy life. It is often 
said by the elders of the tribe, 


"There is but one joyous life — you 
should love each other." That 
enjoyment of the one life is 
achieved through active participa¬ 
tion in and observation of the 
various rituals and ceremonies 
provided by the Zuni socio¬ 
religious system to supplicate and 
appease the spirit beings who keep 
our roads. 

A child is born into the system. 
His position within the kin-clan 
group is established at birth. What 

*"He," "his," "him," and so forth are used 
throughout this article in the collective sense 
meaning "he/she" and so on. 
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Morning prayer to rising sun. From Bureau of American Ethnology Annual Report XXIII. 


he is called, how he is called, 
which of the six men's societies 
(kivas) he will belong to, and who 
he can or cannot marry are 
established. Position at birth 
determines both his future 
behavior and how others will 
behave towards the child. He 
belongs to his mother's clan, a 
connection that immediately 
establishes certain behavior 
patterns and also, to some degree, 
determines which position of 
responsibility he will hold in the 
religious system. He is a "child of" 
his father's clan, whose members 
will provide support in various 
religious and life crises throughout 
his life. 

Thus, the individual knows from 
childhood his position in the 
system. He has a keen awareness 
of the total religious system and 
the ceremonial cycles, and an 
especially acute awareness of those 
activities in which participation is 
required. Every kiva member 
knows, for example, when it is 
time for his group to perform. No 
coaxing, cajoling, or pleading is 
necessary. Everyone participates 
"because it is time" and because it 
is for the good of the whole tribe 
and the world. 


The Zuni socio-religious system 
is composed of four separate but 
interrelated and interlocking 
systems; each operates indepen¬ 
dently and synchronically to 
provide for the physical and 
psychological needs of the users. 
Superimposed one upon the other 
are: (1) the fourteen matrilineal, 
totemically named, exogamous 
clans (that is, groups claiming 
descent from a common ancestor 
and required to marry members of 
other clans, not their own); (2) the 
six men's groups, the kivas; (3) the 
ten curing or medicine societies; 
and (4) the two priesthoods, the 
Rain Priesthood and the Bow 
Priesthood. Around these four 
interlocking systems moves the 
annual religious and ceremonial 
cyclic calendar that holds the entire 
socio-religious system together. 

Membership in a clan is not by 
choice but by birth; however, 
non-Zuni members have occasion¬ 
ally been adopted by certain clans. 
This practice is not a common 
thing, but it is an accepted method 
of acquiring clan membership. The 
curing societies are responsible for 
healing various illnesses. Member¬ 
ship in them is based on accident, 
illness, trespass, or individual 


choice and is open to both men and 
women. Generally, membership in 
a curing society is for life. The Rain 
Priesthood is also open to men and 
women; however, membership is 
clan-affiliated. Only men who have 
taken an enemy scalp may be 
members of the Bow Priesthood. 
Sometime between the ages of 
eight and twelve, all males 
undergo their final initiation into 
one of the six kivas. Women are 
not excluded from the kivas; 
however, because of the severe 
ordeal of initiation, they are not 
encouraged to join. In the 1930s, 
there was one woman member 
whose life had been saved by a 
kiva member, thereby obligating 
her to become a member of that 
kiva. In 1983, there are no women 
members in any kiva. 

With the exception of the clans, 
each of the religious organizations 
is led by selected or appointed 
leaders. Leadership positions are 
not automatically inherited from 
uncle to nephew. This is true even 
for the clan-affiliated offices. For 
example, to hold the position of the 
Kiva or Dance Chief, an individual 
must be a member or a child of the 
Deer Clan; to hold the position of 
House Chief, one must be a 
member of the Dogwood Clan. 

Each officeholder is selected by the 
chiefly council on the basis of his 
character. Clan affiliation is 
important; it is the first criterion, 
but temperament is more 
important. Officeholders must be 
"good"; they must not be 
argumentative or stand out in 
public debate; they must not drink 
or be public nuisances; they must 
not fight; and above all, they must 
have "good hearts." These virtues 
make a "good Zuni." 

The foregoing brief outline of 
organizational groups implies that 
a male tribal member has the 
option of membership in all groups 
and, at the very least, by birth he is 
a clan member. This membership 
in itself carries various kinds of 
religious obligations to his mother's 
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clan and also to his father's clan. 

To the author's knowledge, no one 
has ever attained membership in all 
groups. However, almost everyone 
has peripheral knowledge of the 
functions of all groups and special 
knowledge of the functions of any 
groups in which he holds 
membership. 

Women play a very special 
religious role. They must know the 
proper words of prayers to keep 
the corn maidens from running 
away. (In legend, the corn maidens 
ran away from Zuni because they 
were not respected and properly 
cared for. A great famine occurred 
until they were coaxed back to 
Zuni by the nawi:que, or galaxy 
society.) The women must also 
bless the newborn with water and 
present them to the Sun Father 
with proper prayers. They must 
prepare the bodies of their 
deceased clan relatives for burial 
They must prepare food offerings 
for the gods, feed the ancestors at 
every meal at the table or the 
fireplace, and also greet the 
morning sunrise. Men are 
responsible for the universe. 
Women are responsible for the 
family and the tribe. All life is 
traced through the mother. Thus, 
one's mother's household is the 
center of all major religious and 
ceremonial events. 

Each unit of the Zuni 
socio-religious system functions 
independently and yet in concert 
with the others in a never-ending 
cyclic pattern. The coordination of 
the annual calendar was the 
responsibility of the Sun Priest, 
whose position has been vacant 
now for over thirty-one years, 
because of the exceedingly 
time-consuming and physically 
strenuous demands of the position. 
Now it is the House Chief of the 
Rain Priesthood who has this 
responsibility. 

As in most agriculturally 
oriented cultures, the winter and 
summer solstice periods are the 
most ritually significant times in 


the Zuni religious calendar. During 
these two periods, everyone in the 
community participates in some 
way in numerous rituals. 

The summer solstice marks the 
middle of the ceremonial calendar. 
At the end of June, the kiva group 
whose turn it is to make the 
pilgrimage to the sacred lake in the 
west makes preparations for the 
trip. The group is led by the Kiva 
Chief and the Fire-god and the 
Fire-god's ceremonial father. Also 
participating are: members of two 
kiva groups who will perform the 
dances attended by the twelve men 
(two from each kiva) who are 
representing the Shalako gods for 
the year, and the mudheads — 
ceremonial clowns wearing 
earth-colored globular cloth masks 
with knobs on them. 

There are two sacred places that 
may be visited on the pilgrimage. 
One is at the junction of the Little 
Colorado and the Zuni rivers near 
the present town of Saint Johns in 
Arizona. This spot is the most 
sacred and is sometimes referred to 
as "Zuni Heaven." The other is a 
sacred artesian spring near the 
farming village of Ojo Caliente, 
New Mexico. After the pilgrimage 
ceremony is concluded, each kiva 
in turn performs a dance at Zuni as 


part of the summer rain dance 
series. This dance ceremony, which 
usually occurs in early July and 
marks the return of the dance gods 
to Zuni, is a prayer for rain. 
Synchronized with the summer 
rain dances is the retreat of each 
Rain Priest in turn to pray for rain. 

There is much joy and delight 
when the rains come. The author 
has seen such a downpour of rain 
during the time of one of these 
summer rain dances/retreats that 
there was almost a river running 
through the central plaza of the 
pueblo. In spite of that deluge, the 
spectators never moved an inch 
and the dancers never missed a 
beat as they performed late into the 
evening. 

The Rain Priests conclude their 
period of prayer and retreat at 
about the same time as the summer 
dance series come to an end in 
early September. In October or 
early November, the preparations 
for the winter solstice are begun. 

The winter solstice is the end of 
the old year and the beginning of 
the new one. All year long, the six 
kiva groups (who present the 
impersonations of the Shalako 
gods), the Long Horn (the head of 
the council of the gods), the council 
of the gods, and the mudheads 



Z uni mudhead kachinas by anonymous Zuni artist. Collections, School of American Research. 
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have been building houses much 
larger than ordinary homes for 
those families who are their 
sponsors for the year. The 
construction is under the direction 
of the ceremonial representatives 
who have become ceremonial sons 
and family members of the 
sponsoring households. (After the 
sixth day of ceremonial activities, 
each of these "Shalako houses" 
will belong to its sponsoring 
family.) 

The best known event in the 
series of winter solstice religious 
activities is an all-night ceremony 
popularly called the "Shalako 
dance," or the "house blessing" 
ceremony. It is open to the public. 
Events leading up to the all-night 
dance start eight days before when 
the mudhead group goes into 
seclusion. Four days before the 
Shalakos arrive, the saya:tash/a 
(literally "Long Horn"), the council 
of the gods, and the kiva groups 
representing the Shalako go into 
retreat in their kivas. The men 
representing the various partici¬ 
pants — the Shalako, the Long 
Horn, the council, and the 
mudheads — were appointed for 
this one year, so this is the period 
when their religious obligations for 
the year come to an end. 

The night following the all-night 
ceremonies, the mudheads perform 
for a couple of hours in their 
ceremonial house, and then 
everyone rests. The next night and 
the following four nights, there are 
dances by the six kiva groups in 
the Shalako houses. This is one of 
the periods when ceremonial 
dances are performed without 
masks. On the fourth night, there 
is dancing until dawn. On this 
night, those kiva members who for 
some reason did not perform in the 
regular dance series during the 
year have the opportunity to fulfill 
this obligation. At dawn, all kiva 
members who own their masks 
assemble in the ceremonial house 
and are prepared for their 
"departure" to the sacred lake. 



Painting by anonymous Zuni artist depicting the initiation ceremony for young men. 
Collections, School of American Research. 




The mudheads assemble in the 
central plaza and in the early 
morning are escorted to their clan's 
house. All the clan members with a 
clan brother representing a 
mudhead have collected "gifts," 
ceremonial offerings for the 
mudhead. Shortly before noon, the 
mudheads are escorted back to the 
plaza where all the offerings are 
collected. In the meantime, those 
members of the kivas who 
performed the dances in the plaza 
make four visits to the central plaza 
and exit eastward along the banks 
of the Zuni River. That night, the 
mudheads must visit each 
household in the village to do 
a:lha/sh/ik/ya, to "make old" or to 
bless with long life. These visits 
mark the end of this portion of the 
ceremonial cycle. 

About ten days after these 
events, a period of time is set aside 
for the "fast,"* itiwanan: telchi/kya, 
"arrival at the center place." Every 
man, woman, and child makes 
ceremonial offerings to the gods 
and abstains from certain foods for 
at least four days. This fast is done 
at the beginning of the new year. 


At this time, those who are neither 
members of the priesthood nor of a 
curing society and who hold no 
appointed religious office and 
therefore are considered "poor," 
make offerings of prayer meal and 
prayer sticks. Prayer meal, the 
basic offering on any occasion, is a 
coarsely ground white corn meal. 
Sometimes bits of turquoise and 
seashell are combined with the 
meal. 

Prayer sticks are made only by 
males. The young adult male who 
is a member of a kiva prepares two 
prayer sticks for the masked gods, 
two for the ancestors, and one for 
the Sun Father. The latter prayer 
stick is a willow shoot six to seven 
inches long to which are affixed the 
most precious feathers the maker 
owns. In the primary position on 
the stick, at the top, is a downy 
eagle feather, followed by a duck 
feather and as many colorful 
summer bird feathers as are 
available. The body of the stick is 

This is not a total fast, but certain foods are 
avoided. The nature of the fast depends on 
the individual's religious position. Everyone 
abstains from fats (meat) and salt for at least 
four days. 
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painted yellow. Very young 
uninitiated males also make 
offerings, prepared by fathers or 
older brothers, to the ancestors and 
to the Sun Father. 

Women, regardless of age, offer 
prayer meal and prayers sticks to 
the ancestors and to the moon. The 
prayer stick for the moon is the 
same as the one for the Sun Father 
except that it is painted blue. The 
prayer sticks offered by women are 
prepared for them by male 
relatives. 

At the same time as the fast, the 
curing societies are active with 
their "free clinic." Once a year, the 
societies set aside one night called 
"good night," so that anyone who 
wishes may be treated by the 
curing society. 

The end of this period of the fast 
is sometimes referred to as the 
"new fire" ceremonies. During the 
fast period, not only do people 
abstain from certain foods, but also 
from trading, selling, buying, and 
visiting other homes, as well as 
from sex. In addition, no one 
carries or builds an open fire 
outside the home. All trash, 
thought of during this period as 
wealth, is collected in a shrine in 
one corner of the room marked off 
by a prayer meal enclosure. 

During one of these days, clay is 
collected from along the banks of 
the eastern river. In the evening, 
individual members of the 
household make from it various 
objects, such as horses, deer, 
sheep, cows, cars, and money. All 
are modeled in miniature, as 
symbols of their makers' most 
fervent wishes for the coming new 
year. The miniatures are called 
li/tsumaiwe, or "wishes." The 
miniature objects are coated with 
ashes and placed in a crib in the 
"trash shrine" along with ears of 
corn. 

On the morning of the ninth 
day, before dawn, the two gods of 
the Big Fire Curing Society bring 
the first fire into the village. In each 
family, the youngest male member 


has prepared a juniper bark fire 
brand during the day, and as the 
gods pass on their way to the 
central kiva, he lights the fire brand 
from the family's fireplace. Then 
the father of the family bundles the 
trash from the shrine in a blanket, 
as if he is carrying corn from the 
field; the mother cradles the 
miniature objects; and the father 
and mother carry the ears of corn 
that were in the shrine. Led by the 
young fire carrier, they head for 
the nearby river bank. By this time, 
a hundred households are going 
down to the river, appearing like 
so many fireflies. The trash, the 
corn, and the miniature objects are 
neatly piled. All stand facing the 
east with handfuls of prayer meal 
in right hands. Each father gives a 
short prayer. At the conclusion, the 
prayer meal is offered by sprinkling 
it over the pile. 

The ears of corn and the 
miniature objects are collected, and 
the families return home. The corn 
provides seed for the spring 
planting, and the miniature objects 
are "planted" later in the fields. 
(Some families leave the miniature 
objects with the trash, but the 
author's grandfather always 
brought his family's miniatures 


back and "planted" them later in 
the fields. All night long, the stew 
pot is going. When the family 
returns home, the fireplace is lit, a 
small portion of all the food is 
placed in bowls, and everyone 
stands facing the fireplace with the 
food. A short prayer is said, the 
food is put in the fire, the ancestors 
are fed, and everyone sits down 
and eats, and then the fast is over 
and the new year begins. About 
ten to twenty days later begins the 
winter night dance series and the 
plaza dances requested by the 
sponsoring families of the previous 
year. These dances continue until 
once again the visit to the sacred 
lake is announced. 

The preceding are the highlights 
of the annual ceremonial events 
and religious life of the Zuni 
people, which are observed 
collectively. In addition to these 
group activites and paralleling the 
ceremonial and religious calendar 
are the individual actions that 
assure the person "a long road." 
Certainly the Zuni believe that if 
they participate in these group 
events they are being "good" Zuni 
and are adding to their life roads. 
However, Zuni religion — tewusu 
— is not limited to special times or 



Zuni rock art site near Village of the Great Kivas. Photo by David Noble. 
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places. It encompasses life every 
day, anywhere. 

In the olden times and 
sometimes today, a person who 
observes tewusu rises before dawn 
and finds his way to the east of the 
village where he stands by an 
anthill or a juniper or sage bush 
facing the east with a handful of 
prayer meal. He greets the sunrise, 
asking for protection for himself, 
his family, and the people and 
asking that even though “some of 
his children" might wish to do 
harm to his people that this should 
not occur, so that "we may all 
reach the ends of our roads 
together in happiness." He then 
returns home to a prepared meal, 
places a portion from each dish in a 
bowl, faces the fireplace, says a 
short prayer, and puts the food 
into the fire to feed the ancestors 
and the gods. If there is no 
fireplace, a small pinch of food 
placed on the side of the plate is 
acceptable. This ritual is done at 
every meal. At the evening meal, a 


portion is placed in a bowl and 
taken later in the evening to the 
west edge of the village along the 
banks of the Zuni River, where it is 
offered to the dance gods and the 
ancestors. 

The Zuni River is the spiritual 
lifeline of the Zuni people. Nearly 
every aspect of the religious system 
is in some way tied to the river. 
Along its banks and in the stream, 
offerings are made to the gods and 
to the ancestral spirits for 
continuous protection, spiritual 
guidance, and long life. In times 
past, the river was the absolute 
source that gave life; it provided 
drinking water for the people and 
the animals as well as water for the 
plants, which man and beast 
depended on for life in this high, 
dry plateau country. 

The Zuni believe that the spirit 
returns upon death to the place 
where this muddy little stream 
converges with the Little Colorado 
River, northwest of the town of 
Saint Johns, Arizona. The place is 


called ko/lhu Iwala la:wa — "there to 
become one of the ancestors." The 
ancestors are said to return to 
itiwann/a — Zuni — by making 
their way back up to the Zuni River 
in the form of ducks whenever the 
masked dances are performed. 

They also return in the form of rain 
in the summer and snow in the 
winter to replenish the stream, to 
provide protection, spiritual 
guidance, and abundant harvests 
and to give long life. The stream 
ties the living world — 
ja/lona:/itiwann/a — with the other 
world — ko/lhu Iwala la:wa. 

This brief account of the religious 
life of the Zuni is not a description 
in the past tense or an historical 
account. It is a narrative from the 
memory of one of the living 
members of the Zuni system. It is 
an account of a living, functioning, 
viable, vibrant culture that has 
withstood successive challenges 
and impacts with little change for 
over 700 years. In the 1400s, the 
Athapascan speaking bands came 
to Zuni land from the north; in the 
1500s and 1600s, the impacts came 
from the south from Spain and 
Mexico; and in the 1800s, settlers 
came from the east as the U.S. 
westward movement brought 
"Western Civilization." 

All of these had little or no effect 
on the religious life of the Zuni. Far 
greater effects on the people came 
from the diseases introduced by 
the migrants: among them, small 
pox, whooping cough, and 
measles. Subtle changes were 
made in the Zuni economic and 
subsistence systems as a result of 
the introduction of draft animals, 
wheat, melons, and fruits, as well 
as technologies such as carts, 
formed adobes, and metal tools. 
Along with these things came some 
adaptations in the Zuni language. 
But the basic political and religious 
foundation, to this day, has stayed 
the same. Even the underpinnings 
of the pueblo's present civil 
government are oriented around 
the Zuni system. 
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An Explanation: Request 
for the Return of Zuni Religious Objects • 
Held in Museums and Private Collections 



By Edmund J. Ladd 

For many years, students, 
curiosity collectors, art dealers, 
anthropologists, tourists, and 
others have bought, traded, taken, 
and in some cases wrongfully and 
illegally removed from the Zuni 
Reservation objects of sacred and 
religious nature. Many of these 
objects have eventually come to 
rest in a variety of museums and 
private collections. They have often 
been treated simply as "objects of 
art," and in some cases they have 
even been displayed simply as 
"curiosities." Such treatment 
shows no regard for the true 
significance of these objects in Zuni 
culture. 

The insensitive treatment of 
these highly sacred objects has 
long been of concern to the Zuni 
religious leaders and tribal elders 
and officials. Thus, on May 30, 

1978, in consultation with the 
religious leaders, the tribal council 
by resolution (Mo M70-78-991) 
officially sanctioned the position of 
the religious leaders and initiated a 
formal procedure to rectify this 
very serious matter. There are two 
facets of the tribal position: first, to 
request the return of special sacred 
and religious items; and second, to 
protect and secure proper care for 
objects of religious significance in 
museum collections. 

This position does not represent 
a demand but rather a request for 
negotiations with the holders of 
these sacred objects. The Zuni 
intention is not to raid any 
museum's collections. Further, the 
requests outlined below are for 
specific kinds of objects. In only 
one case to date have legal means 
been used to recover a sacred 
object that was being offered for 
sale at a private auction (General 
Federal Criminal Procedure Law, 

18 USC S. 1163). 


Since 1978, the major tribal 
efforts have been aimed at the 
recovery (return) of communally 
owned objects. Special focus has 
centered on the return of the Twin 
War-god Images (ahayu:da), and 
their associated gaming objects, 
which were illegally removed from 
their religious shrines on the 
reservation. No one, not even 
individual tribal members who 
annually create these images or 
religious or tribal officials, can 
remove these images from their 
shrine. The ahayu:da are 
communally owned; no one has 
the authority to sell or give them 
away. It is a great joy to the 
War Chiefs and the leaders of the 
Deer and Bear clans that over the 
past few years several museums 
have voluntarily returned ahayu:da 
to their rightful place on the Zuni 
reservation. 

The other focus of the tribal 
efforts is to assure proper curatorial 
care of Zuni religious objects in 
museum collections. Almost all 
objects created for religious use by 
the Zuni, no matter how 
insignificant they may seem to 
others, have great spiritual and 
religious value; they embody the 
essence of Zuni life and culture. 
Many objects are "owned" by 
individuals, but they are used in 
the collective religious functions for 
the good of the tribe. These objects 
are treated in Zuni culture in 
certain specific ways. The religious 
leaders have established the 
following categories for conven¬ 
ience of discussion and treatment: 


Class I—These items are 

communally owned by the 
tribe and have been 
illegally removed from 
Zuni lands. The Zuni 
religious leaders are 
requesting their return. As 
mentioned, the focus is on 
the Twin War-god Images. 

Class II—This class includes items 
removed from Zuni lands 
without the consent of 
the religious society or 
priesthood responsible 
for their care and 
maintenance. 

Class III—These are items of 

special concern, which 
were sold by individuals, 
for which specific 
curatorial treatment is 
recommended. 

Class IV—This designation in¬ 
cludes other items sold 
by individuals or taken 
from individual local 
shrines. 

Class V—These objects are 

miscellaneous pottery, 
working tools, rabbit 
sticks, dance parapher¬ 
nalia, and other artifacts. 

Class I items, especially the Twin 
War-god Images, have been stolen, 
and their return is therefore 
requested. Classes II, III, IV, and V 
are not necessarily being recalled, 
although they will be accepted if 
the collectors or museums wish to 
return them. Sensitive treatment in 
displays and exhibits is requested 
by the religious leaders, who are 
prepared to assist and advise on 
this matter. 

The Zuni religious leaders wish 
to thank sincerely the museums 
that have voluntarily returned 
ahayu:da to their proper place in 
Zuni land. 

lelajqa — Thank you. 
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Understanding the Anasazi of Mesa Verde and Hovenweep, edited by 
David Grant Noble 

Pecos Ruins, edited by David Grant Noble 

Salinas, edited by David Grant Noble 
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